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THE TWENTY-SECOND PSALM. 



By Professor Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 



For many reasons this psalm deserves the attention of Chris- 
tian scholars. One of these is the use of some of its language 
by writers of the New Testament in connection with the person 
of Jesus Christ ; another, the high probability that all of it is 
fairly applicable to his experience during the last part of his 
earthly life ; and a third, that the tone of it from first to last is 
profoundly human and at the same time religious, revealing 
extraordinary confidence in God on the part of the suppliant, 
even while he remonstrates with Jehovah for abandoning him to 
awful suffering and shame. If the Psalmist is rehearsing his 
own experience, he must have been tested almost as severely as 
Job, and possessing a most sensitive nature must have come out 
of the furnace purified ; but if his language represents the 
experience of others, he must have had sympathetic qualities 
of the highest order. 

The psalm has two divisions — the first being a plea for help 
by a sufferer in extremis, consisting of two parts : an expostula- 
tion by the sufferer with his God for abandoning him to such 
foes (i-io), and prevailing entreaties for deliverance from their 
hands (11-214:). The second division may be characterized as 
the same sufferer's testimony to the grace and glory of God. 
And this half of the psalm falls also into two distinct parts ; the 
the sufferer's joyful testimony to his people of Jehovah's good- 
ness (21^-26), and his exultant prediction of salvation for the 
gentiles as well as for the chosen people (26-31). This analysis 
seems to be unquestionable, except at a single point — the extent 
of the first part of the first division, or the place where expostu- 
lation gives way to petition. We suppose that expostulation 
ends with the tenth verse, and that direct petition begins with 
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the eleventh. The former is but an expansion of the first verse : 
"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? Why so far 
from my help?" And the latter is but an expansion of the 
eleventh verse: "Be not far from me, for trouble is near." 

This analysis may be expanded as follows : The sufferer first 
addresses God as his own God, but declares his grief and wonder 
at God's neglect of his continued cries for help. Why, O why 
does God forsake his servant in such a crisis? And his wonder 
is augmented by remembering that God is morally perfect, a 
holy king, exalted by the praises of his people ; and yet more by 
recalling to mind the uniform promptness with which Jehovah 
had answered the prayer of the fathers by delivering them 
repeatedly from their foes, so that they were never put to shame. 
With this remembrance the sufferer contrasts his own condition, 
despised and put to shame and bitterly mocked. This desertion 
of himself by Jehovah he finally contrasts with God's great kind- 
ness to him from the first moment of his existence to the present 
dreadful hour. Such is the tenor of the first strain of this 
wonderful psalm. 

But at this point wonder and grief yield to returning hope, 
expostulation gives place to prayer, and he renews his cries to 
God for help in extremis. Trouble is near and there is no one but 
Jehovah to succor him. His adversaries are many and powerful ; 
they press upon him on every side ; they are mad with rage and 
rush against him with great power and fell intent; they leave 
him no means of defense or escape; they count him as good as 
dead, and hasten to divide the spoil. So he calls upon Jehovah 
to save him, and repeats his cry until it is answered by deliver- 
ance from his deadly foes. 

Thus delivered at the last moment from the jaws of death, 
the suppliant instantly utters his paean, declaring his purpose to 
make known God's loving-kindness in the assembly of his people, 
to the end that they too may glorify Jehovah, who does not 
despise the afflicted one, but answers his prayer and fills his 
heart with thanksgiving. Thus the needy will be satisfied with 
good and all Jehovah's servants will praise him. So he shouts 
to them with sympathy and delight: "Let your heart live for- 
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ever ! " While thus engaged the vision of the delivered sufferer 
enlarges. He foresees a brighter future, and believes that all 
the ends of the earth, even the nations afar off and the genera- 
tions yet to be, will remember Jehovah and return to him. For 
he is their rightful sovereign. Both rich and poor will partake 
of his bounty and pay him homage. Even those drawing near 
to death will worship him. There will be a generation of his 
chosen seed, and they will declare his righteousness to those not 
yet born, and assure them that Jehovah has done all that is here 
ascribed to him. 

It may be doubted whether the American Revised Version 
has given the best possible reproduction of the Hebrew in the 
following instances : 

In the first member of verse 6 it renders the Hebrew literally 
" But I am a worm, and no man," as if the sufferer were expres- 
sing a feeling of humility, and not of humiliation, whereas the 
verse seems to be a case of synonymous parallelism, the second 
member expressing in different words the same thought as the 
first. But the second reads : "A reproach of men and despised 
of the people." The significance of this language is made clear 
by the words that follow : "All they that see me laugh at me," 
etc. Hence the first clause of verse 6 means, " But I am treated 
as a worm and not a man;" and it would be safe to insert the 
word "treated" or "spoken of" in order to represent correctly 
the original to an English reader. For the remonstrant is com- 
plaining bitterly of the contumely heaped upon him, and any 
confession that it is deserved is out of place, unsupported either 
by the immediate context or by the tenor of the psalm as a 
whole. 

Passing down to the eighth verse we think another version 
preferable to the American Revised, which reads: "Commit 
thyself unto the Lord [or Jehovah]; let him deliver him, let him 
deliver him, seeing he delights in him." This version follows 
the Massoretic text ; but the consonants of that text may be read 
with a different vowel {Qa\ instead of G(?l), and the proper 
rendering would then be : " He has committed himself to," or " he 
trusts in Jehovah ; let him deliver him, let him deliver him, 
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seeing he delights in him." This rendering is supported by the 
Greek and Latin versions, and the same text is evidently at the 
basis of the quotation of the passage in the first Gospel: "He 
trusts in God ; let him deliver him now, if he wishes him." 

But we are disposed to abide by the Massoretic vocalization of 
the first word of the last clause of the sixteenth verse, which reads, 
"like a lion ("^3) my hands and my feet," while the American 
Revised Version follows the Greek and Latin in rendering it, "they 
pierced my hands and my feet" (wpv^av — foderunt). Our reasons 
for adhering to the Massoretic text are two: (i) The Hebrew 
consonants do not readily suggest any other vocalization than 
the Massoretic, and (2) the Massoretic text yields as good a sense 
as the other. For the obvious meaning is, that the assembly 
of evil men, as a pack of bloodhounds like a lion in strength 
and fury, rend or tear his hands and his feet — these parts of his 
body being his only means of defense or escape from wild ani- 
mals. Though the language is condensed and the metaphors 
mixed, the resulting thought is forcible and congruous, and the 
introduction of the phrase, "like a lion," is no more abrupt than 
in verse 13, where it is said of the many bulls of Bashan, "they 
gape upon me with their mouth, like a lion, rending and roar- 
ing." In both cases the real assailants of the sufferer are infu- 
riated men. 

Something further may be said concerning the style of this 
psalm. In the first half of it the language may be pronounced 
fairly lyrical, but not distinctly beautiful or sublime. In the 
latter respect it does not compare favorably with either the first 
part of the eighteenth psalm or the first part of the nineteenth. 
The metaphors employed to characterize the persecutors of the 
suppliant are all taken from the animal world. They are plain, 
forcible, bold, and even rough, but scarcely poetic. Every one 
of them is to the point, hitting the mark like an arrow and doing 
its work effectively. But its work is terrible; it puts the brand 
of Cain on the sufferer's foes, but — and this is remarkable — 
without any whisper of a curse. We know what sort of perse- 
cutors were seeking the suppliant's blood ; how powerful, how 
arrogant, how bitter, how relentless, how sordid they were. 
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They were like lions, roaring and rending ; like bulls rushing and 
bellowing with fury; like dogs in a pack, strong as lions, leaping 
on their prey; like wild oxen, with horns great and sharp; like 
executioners, sure of their victim and eager to divide his gar- 
ments while he was yet alive. Scarcely less vivid are the images 
of weakness and woe which are used to portray the sufferer's 
condition. He is poured out like water, his heart is melted like 
wax, his bones are wrenched apart and almost visible under the 
skin, his strength is dried up, and his tongue cleaves to his jaws. 
He is disheartened, exhausted, emaciated, so that God only can 
deliver him. 

Passing now to the second half of this psalm, we perceive a 
marked change of style as well as of feeling. We breathe a new 
atmosphere. The suppliant has been rescued from his foes, and 
is exulting with great joy. But wrongs have not embittered his 
spirit. Affliction has not soured his temper. No malediction 
falls from his lips. For once at least, "being reviled, he reviles 
not again." His enemies, whom he has described as so violent 
and unsparing, seem to have passed completely out of mind. 
His heart is first of all with the friends of God. They are his 
brothers, and he longs to praise Jehovah in company with them. 
Nor are his faith and love satisfied with such a meed of praise to 
his Divine Helper. He would fain see all the families of man- 
kind united in the service of the Most High, and his longing 
rises to the height of prophetic vision and assurance as he medi- 
tates on the loving- kindness of God. 

A word may here be in place concerning the authorship of the 
psalm, although this may have no vital relation to its interpreta- 
tion or value. We are persuaded that the evidence found in the 
title to its Davidic origin is not conclusive. Too little is known 
respecting the headings or titles prefixed to the psalms to justify 
much confidence in their correctness, when unsupported by other 
evidence. We must therefore look to the contents of the psalm 
for indications of its authorship. And these are on the whole 
favorable to the hypothesis that it was composed by David 
before his terrible fall into adultery and murder. We find in it 
just those qualities of style which agree with his environment 
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in early manhood. He was familiar with wild beasts and relent- 
less persecutors. He knew the character of Doeg, the Edomite, 
and of Saul, who sought his life with jealousy and rage. He was 
a fugitive in Gath, in Moab, in the wilderness of Maon, and in 
the roughest and most desolate parts of southeastern Judea. He 
used every stratagem, and even feigned himself insane or idiotic, 
in order to escape the arm of his adversaries. For years he was 
hunted like a wild beast and must have suffered hunger and 
thirst by day and by night. In a word, his experience must have 
furnished to hand the very metaphors employed in the first half 
of this psalm. But could so heroic a man as David have been 
so keenly sensitive to reproach and physical pain as the suppliant 
of this psalm appears to have been ? To this we must answer in 
the affirmative. Well-accredited events in the life of David justify 
such an answer. Observe the narrative of his love of Jonathan, 
the knightly son of Saul, and of his deep affection for Absolom, 
his vain and ambitious son. Nay, his profound respect for Saul, 
as the Lord's anointed, reveals a nature susceptible of deep feel- 
ing, and we do not find any trace of a callous indifference to 
peril or contumely in the story of his career. 

Moreover, it is not to be forgotten that a sympathetic and 
imaginative spirit often enters into conditions of peril, or dis- 
grace, or suffering suggested by what it sees in the life of a 
friend, although it has never been in precisely such conditions 
itself. The truest and loftiest poetry is not always strictly his- 
torical. It idealizes and magnifies and completes what it has 
experienced but in part. There is nothing in the twenty-second 
psalm which proves that the writer of it is making a record of 
his personal experience. He may be speaking from an ideal 
standpoint, and that ideal may have been suggested by a sympa- 
thetic perception of what others had suffered and felt in circum- 
stances known to the writer. Poetry works with a free hand. 
It represents what might be or ought to be in given conditions. 
Thus the suppliant sufferer of the twenty-second psalm may have 
been in the mind of the writer an ideal character, representing 
a loyal servant of God, tried by long continued and desperate 
sufferings, but at last delivered and following up that deliverance 
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with joyful praise among his people and glorious anticipations of 
the world-wide homage of Jehovah. 

According to Matthew's gospel Jesus Christ appropriated the 
first words of this psalm in addressing his Father on the cross 
(Matt. 27:46; cf. Mark 15:34). This may have been done 
without meaning to claim the words as originally spoken of him ; 
but they were at least suited to express his feeling when he 
appropriated them. Matthew also quotes the expression, "wag- 
ging their heads," from the eighth verse, and the words, "He 
trusted in God ; let him deliver him, if he wishes him [to be 
saved]" from the ninth verse. Moreover, John relates that: 
"The soldiers, when they crucified Jesus, took his garments and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part, and also the coat. And 
the coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 
They said therefore to one another, Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall be; that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
They divided my garments among them, and upon my vesture 
they cast lots" (John 19:23, 24). 

Evidently the author of the fourth Gospel regarded the 
language of the psalm as fulfilled in a significant and 
noteworthy manner by the action of the soldiers in dividing 
the garments of Jesus among themselves. We may perhaps 
safely infer that he believed the psalm to be in some sense 
messianic, though it would probably be going too far to infer 
that he supposed the psalmist to have had distinctly in mind 
the promised Messiah when he composed the psalm. Had 
the psalmist merely thought of depicting an ideally righteous 
sufferer praying for deliverance in extremis, and being heard, so 
that he gave glory to God for that deliverance, his language 
might have been interpreted as applicable to Jesus Christ pre- 
eminently and perhaps only. It must at least be accepted as a 
very significant fact that the apostle John, and therefore pre- 
sumably the other apostles, thought these words of the twenty- 
second psalm to have been fulfilled by the soldiers at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. 

Moreover, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews makes 
very significant use of the twenty-second verse of our psalm : 
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" For both the sanctifier and the sanctified are all of One ; 
for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying: 
I will declare thy name to my brethren. In the midst of the con- 
gregation I will sing praise to thee" (Heb. 2: 12). For it is 
perfectly evident that the writer understood the subject of the 
psalm to be the Lord Jesus Christ. His argument demands this 
interpretation of his language, and we cannot reject his interpre- 
tation of so great a passage without impeaching his authority as 
a Christian teacher. This the present writer is not prepared to 
do ; for he finds in the epistle to the Hebrews a rich mine of 
Christian truth set forth in an argument of singular coherence 
and lucidity, as well as a quiet tone of authority which associates 
him closely with the Master of us all. 

In view, then, of the use of this psalm in the New Testament 
and by Christ himself, as well as of its obvious meaning naturally 
interpreted, it must be pronounced truly messianic, having been 
fulfilled in the last days of the suffering Savior, followed by his 
speedy deliverance from death and the joyful message which he 
committed to his disciples for all mankind. Yet the psalm does 
not anticipate all that is said in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
The thought of vicarious suffering, so prominent in that passage, 
is not suggested here, and the suffering itself ends before actual 
death. These things point to a date for the psalm earlier than 
the Maccabean age, to which some critics have referred it with 
more or less hesitation. The subject of the psalm is a perfectly 
righteous sufferer, delivered at the last moment from the very jaws of 
death by the favor of God, and devoting himself thenceforth to 
the establishment of Jehovah's worship in all the earth. Such a 
being was Jesus of Nazareth. In him was fulfilled the deepest 
meaning of this holy song, and it has never, as far as we can 
learn, been fulfilled in any other servant of God since the world 
began. What it teaches is well taught ; and. the apostles were 
not in error when they saw in Jesus the great sufferer and sup- 
pliant who speaks in this psalm. 

Finally, it has been suggested that the twenty-second psalm 
is a combination of two distinct songs, the first of which ends 
with the words, "thou hast answered [delivered] from the horns of 
wild oxen," while the second is a song of praise complete in itself. 
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This view is supported by appealing to the difference of tone 
between the two parts, to the difference of literary quality, and 
to the slight reference in the second part to the theme of the 
first. For the first part is said to be personal and the second 
social ; the first sad, the second joyous ; the first prayer, the second 
praise and prediction. But in answer to this one may say that 
praise and hope are the natural sequel of prayer answered ; that 
praise expresses itself in tones and measures unlike those of 
■complaint and entreaty; that personal blessings in answer to 
prayer lead to confidence in God and to the hope of salvation 
for others; and that there seems to be a distinct reference to the 
theme of the first part in the twenty-fourth verse, "For he has 
not despised the affliction of the afflicted one" — the adjective 
"afflicted" being singular, not plural, in form. 

Moreover, it is well-nigh incredible that the first part could 
ever have ended with a half-line, recording the fact of deliver- 
ance from such awful peril and agony, without a word of thank- 
fulness or praise — a most abrupt and dry conclusion to such a 
powerful argument. It is not perhaps very surprising that the 
deliverance itself should be announced by a single clause of 
partly figurative language ; for there is nothing in the first half 
of the psalm to show that the suppliant expected deliverance by 
any special means or agents. Deliverance in any form and by 
any process would be ascribed to Jehovah ; but it would surely 
be looked upon as great, and even wonderful, and would fill the 
suppliant's heart with inexpressible gratitude. Hence the second 
part is the fitting sequence of the first, a noble and appropriate 
response to a divinely gracious act; but the first part alone is 
unsatisfactory, if not impossible — a story broken off in the 
middle, a stream losing itself in the sand. The whole psalm, on 
the other hand, is a piece of true spiritual life. Deliverance 
with thanks is natural ; deliverance without thanks is false to the 
best human experience. One could believe that the second half 
of the psalm was written without the first, although less easily 
explained psychologically ; but not the first without something 
like the second to complete it. No inspired singer, having writ- 
ten the first part, could have slept in peace before he had com- 
posed the second part. 



